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Announcement 





The publication of “The Granite Monthly, a New Hampshire Magazine, 
devoted to History, Biography, Literature and State Progress,” was com- 
menced in April 1877, by the subscriber, who was then publishing a week- 
ly newspaper in the city of Dover. The publication was continued in that 
city until the subscriber’s removal to Concord, in the spring of 1879, when 
it was also removed to the Capital City, where it was continued, under 
varied ownership and management, until the close of last year. 

In the late fall of 1879 the Magazine was sold to John N. McClintock, 
who continued its publication till the close of 1891, when it again came 
into the possession and control of the subscriber, and was conducted by 
him through 1892 and 1893, when it was sold to the Republican Press As- 
sociation, and published by the same, until the dissolution of that firm, 
and the establishment of the Monitor-Statesman Co., and the Rumford 
Press, when it became the property of the latter, and was issued by the 
same, until about 1904 when it was taken over by one Henry C. Colby, 
who had been in the employ of the Rumford Press, but whose affairs soon 
became embarassed and the magazine passed into the ownership of Gen. 
Henry M. Baker, from whom it was leased by the subscriber, who resumed 
its publication in January 1906; subsequently purchased it outright from 
Gen. Baker’s executors, and continued its publication through 1918; then 
selling it to Harlan C. Pearson, by whom it was published for some two 
years and a half, when he sold it to Mrs. Robert P. Bass, under whose 
ownership and management it was issued till the close of last year, when 
it passed into the possession of the Argus Press of Newport, N. H. 

It is the design of the subscriber in the future management of the Mag- 
azine, to adhere closely to the originally announced purpose of the same, 
devoting it in the main to New Hampshire history and biography; but in- 
cluding some literary features (stories and poetry) and some reference 
to the progress of the State along material and educational lines, To this 
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end he especially bespeaks the co-operation of the many valued contribu- 
tors who have materially assisted in the past, and any others who may be 
disposed to render similar aid. 

Conditions are such that it is impossible for the Magazine to buy manu- 
script of any kind; but in order to stimulate ambition and encourage effort 
on the part of young writers (or of older ones for that matter) we have 
decided to offer some small prizes for the best stories forwarded to the 
Magazine before the first day of April next, as follows: For the best 
story $15.00; for the second best, $10.00; third best $5.00. 

These stories are to be submitted under the following conditions: Each 
shall contain not less than 1500 nor more than 3000 words. They shall be 
legibly written (or typewritten) on one side of the paper sheets, and the 
Magazine reserves the right to retain and publish any of the same, 
whether winning a prize or not. The merits of the same to be determined 
by an impartial board of judges to be selected by the editor. 


HENRY H. METCALF, 


Editor of The Granite Monthly 
January, 1927 





An Old Man Remembers 


By G. F. PALMER 





Too often I read old letters; 

Too often I muse on fate; 
And sometimes I hear the neighbors 
~ Remark that I’m queer of late. 


Too often I gaze at a portrait 
That for years was hidden away, 
And sometimes in silence unbroken 
I will sit through most of the day. 


And sometimes I absently mutter 
(At least so I hear them say) 

A name that my lips were afraid of 
For many a long, long day. 


They believe I am now in my dotage 
Which seems to be part of the truth. 
By the ghost of a dream I am haunted— 

A dream that I killed in my youth. 


Durham, N. H. 
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New Hampshire’s New Governor 
By AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 





It was early in December of the 
year 1917. Huntley N. Spaulding of 
Rochester had been Federal Food 
Administrator for the State of New 
Hampshire for a period of about four 
months. Entering the public ser- 
vice from a life of strict adherence 
to business in the manufacturing 
field, the man was little’ known -and 
his personality had not been fully 
appraised. ; 

This particular day in early win- 
ter of the year that America entered 








GOV. HUNTLEY N. SPAULDING 





the World War had been set apart 
for a conference with representatives 
of an important branch of that bus- 
iness in New Hampshire which re- 
lates to the distribution of food- 
These men, a prosperous 


stuffs. 


looking lot, were grouped about a 
long table in the conference room 
of the State Food Administration 
offices. The subject of a delightfully 
informal conference had been the 
new federal food regulations, part- 
icularly with regard: to margins of 
profit. Incidentally the relations 
which should exist between this 
class: of dealers and the New Hamp- 
shire Food administration were dis- 
cussed. 

Little did the ‘representatives: of 
this: important branch of food dis- 
tribution in New Hampshire realize 
that the quiet, unobstrusive. gentle- 
man; at the head of the conference 
table, had made a fairly . careful 
study of: the profits that accrue to 
the average dealer in the business 
they represented. Neither did they 
appreciate that a life time of train- 
ing: had. enabled him to judge per- 
sonal characteristics and motives al- 
most instantaneously. If they had; 
facts would have been forthcoming 
from their side of the conference 
table: instead. of vague and fanciful 
figures concerning. margins of. profit 
on staple articles of food. 


Would Not Stand Deceit 


Of a sudden the informal ¢harac- 
ter of the conference changed.’ The 
atmosphere seemed to grow cooler 
and the situation immediately be- 
came tense as the Food Administra- 
tor rose in his place at the head of 
the table. His usually genial -coun- 
tenance was stern, his eyes flashed 
and his jaw was set. Here was 
another Spaulding, one with whom 
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the state had not been and is not ac- 
quainted. 

“Gentlemen, the conference is 
closed. I sought your voluntary co- 
operation with the idea in mind that 
the least possible harddhip be in- 
curred through the imposition of 
these federal regulations in the con- 
duct of your business. My idea was 
to co-operate with you to the same 
extent that you were willing to as- 
sist me. At present, it seems that 
there can be no mutual basis of un- 
derstanding. Hereafter you will be 
expected to obey implicitly any order 
that may come from this office. You 
are excused!” That was the import 
of his terse announcement. 


Possibly there have been groups 


as genuinely surprised as this one. 
Explanations followed apologies and 


in the months to come no group with 
whom the Federal Food Administra- 
tion for New Hampshire came into 
contact gave more generous Co- 


operation than this one. At a final 
conference, held on December 3, 
1918, a prominent representative of 
this branch of the food distribution 
industry thanked Huntley Spaulding 
for “The fair and courteous treat- 
ment” he had always accorded them 
and for the “splendid way” he had 
co-operated with them to make their 
work under the regulations as “easy 
as possible.” 


Likes to Get Other’s Viewpoint 


Perhaps the greatest reason for 
Huntley N. Spaulding’s success in 
public life may be found in his desire 
to obtain the other fellow’s ideas and 
viewpoints. He is frank, open and 
truthful and he expects a similar at- 
titude on the part of those with 
whom he comes in contact. Deceit, 
subterfuge and hypocrisy are traits 


that he never. fails’ to recognize and 
will not tolerate in any of his re- 
lationships. In recording the career 
of this man it is well to start with 
an appreciation of this phase of his 
character, which has counted sg0 
much toward his success and which 
undoubtedly will be manifest during 
his term as chief executive of New 
Hampshire, the latest and to date the 
most important period of his public 
life. 


His First Public Work 

Huntley N. Spaulding was and is 
the outstanding figure which the 
World War brought forth as a con- 
tribution to New Hampshire public 
life. He was forty-eight years old 
when the first call came and pre- 
viously his entire life had been spent 
in achieving success in the manufac- 
turing business. His brother, Rol- 
land, had already won his spurs in 
the public service and had served the 
state notably as its chief executive. 


Following the declaration of war 
against Germany on April 6, 1917, 
Governor Henry W. Keyes establish- 
ed a Committee on Public Safety, 
whose province was to control all 
war activities within this state. In 
order to stimulate the production 
and conservation of food the execu- 
tive committee of the Committee on 
Public Safety appointed a sub-com- 
mittee of thirty-two men. This com- 
mittee resolved itself into the Cen- 
tral Food Committee and Huntley 
Spaulding was appointed chairman 
to have immediate charge of organ- 
ization and supervision. This was 
his first public work. Nearly ten 
years have passed since that time, 4 
period during which Mr. Spaulding 
has held a number of public offices 
of trust and responsibility. That he 
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has administered all of these trusts 
successfully is interesting, but the 
fact is made notable because in prac- 
tically every instance success could 
be obtained only by securing the 
whole-hearted and voluntary co- 
operation of a large portion of our 
citizenry. This is the imprtant thing 
to keep in mind in tracing his career. 


Born in Massachusetts 


The subject of this sketch was 
born in Townsend Harbor, Massachu- 
setts, on October 30, 1869, the son 
of Jonas and Emeline (Cummings) 
Spaulding. He had two brothers, 
Rolland and Leon, the latter having 
died in 1924, and one sister, Marion. 
His early education was received in 
the public schools of Townsend and 
at Lawrence Academy in Groton, 
Massachusetts. He graduated from 
Phillips Andover Academy at And- 


over, Massachusetts in 1889 and im-: 


mediately entered the business of 
manufacturing leatherboard which 
was then conducted at Townsend 
Harbor by his father and his uncle. 
While he showed a natural aptitude 
for the business of manufacturing 
he took a real interest in the social 
affairs of the little community 
wherein he lived and made a reputa- 
tion as an amateur actor, taking part 
in all of the theatricals which were 
staged at the Harbor and in the 
nearby village of Townsend. 

Careful inquiry into the youth of 
Spaulding indicates that the process 
of securing a general education was 
coincident with learning thoroughly 
the production end of the leather- 
board manufacturing business. As a 
youngster in grammar school he 
spentea number of hours each day in 
the mill at a salary schedule that 
would be laughed at by the youth of 


today. While attending Lawrence 
and Andover Academies, school hol- 
idays and vacations were spent in 
the Townsend Harbor mill, so that 
shortly after graduation he was 
qualified to assume general charge 
of the manufacturing business which 
had been founded by his father. In 
the early nineties the business was 
entirely re-organized, the three 
Spaulding brothers forming a stock 
company with Huntley as treasurer 
and general manager. 

From this period the growth of 
the business was phenomenal. To- 
day it is called the Spaulding Fibre 
Company and it is known in man- 
ufacturing circles as one of the 
largest producers of leatherboard 
and hard fibre in the entire world. 
So much for the business which 
Huntley N. Spaulding, in company 
with his brothers, was instrumental 
in founding and conducting to suc- 
cess. 

Moves To New Hampshire 

The first Spaulding mill in this 
state was built at Milton in 1894, and 
the big leatherboard plant at North 
Rochester was erected in 1900. 
Huntley N. Spaulding moved to 
Rochester at this time and the same 
year was also marked by his mar- 
riage to Harriett Mason of Topeka, 
Kansas. Mr. Spaulding is treasurer 
of the Spaulding Fibre Company and 
of the Kennebunk Manufacturing 
Company. He is president of the In- 
ternational Leather Company and 
the Atlas Leather Company of Bos- 
ton. He also is a trustee of Law- 
rence Academy at Groton, Massachu- 
setts. 


Increased Food Production 
It was early in April 1917 that Mr. 
Spaulding was called from his bus- 
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iness to become chairman of the Cen- 
tral Food Committee of the New 
Hampshire Committee on Public 
Safety. The first emergency food 
production campaign, conducted un- 
der his general direction, put New 
Hampshire at the top among the 
New England states for 1917, with 
a thirty-five per cent increase, while 
her nearest competitor, Connecticut 


had an increase of fourteen per cent. 


And such co-operation did he secure 
that the churches, the fraternal or- 
ganizations, the state university, the 
superintendents of county institu- 
tions and the manufacturers of the 
state—all of these agencies turned to 
with a will and helped the agricultu- 
ralists make a production record of 
which New Hampshire will always 


have reason to be proud. Huntley N. 
Spaulding realized with many others 
in New Hampshire that “Business as 
Usual” would make it impossible to 
win the war. 


With such a record of success in 
securing the voluntary co-operation 
of his fellow citizens it is not strange 
that Governor Henry Keyes recom- 
mended Mr. Spaulding’ to Herbert 
Hoover for the position of Federal 
Food Commissioner in New Hamp- 
shire. It was on July 3, 1917 that 
Mr. Hoover telegraphéd for Mr. 
Spaulding to serve in this capacity 


and invited him to attend a prelim- 


inary conference in Washington. 
The next day, July 4, Mr. Spaulding 
wired that he would be “available” 


and this marked the beginning of his 


duties in a wider and more important 
field. For about a month, pending 
the passage by Congress of the Food 


bill, so-called, Mr. Spaulding served. 


unofficially as the “Volunteer Repre- 


sentative of the Food .Administra- . 


tor.” His appointment by President 
Wilson as Federal Food Commission- 
er for New Hampshire was dated 
August 14, 1917. 


Work as Food Administrator 


Here was a real job, a task calling 
first for organizing genius and 
ability to secure the hearty co- 
operation of all lines of business in 
the state having to do with the pro- 
duction and distribution of all kinds © 
of food stuffs, for. in spite of the 
numerous regulations, by far the 
greater part of this co-operation had 
to be voluntary. Moreover it ex- 
tended right down to the individual 
members of the separate household. 
There were no precedents to follow; 
there were no authorities from 
which it would be possible to secure ' 
advice and assistance. As Federal 
Food Commissioner for New Hamp- 
shire, Huntley Spaulding was em- 
barking on an unchartered sea:of en- 
deavor, but he laid his course so 
carefully that he. finally arrived at; 
the port of success. 


His engaging frankness, his ab- 
solute sincerity impressed all with 
whom he came ‘in contact. He gained 
friends on every hand ‘and no group © 
was more friendly than that ‘one con- 
cerned in the episode which is relat- - 
ed at the beginning of this chronicle. 
His own indefatigable efforts, his 
unvarying fairness, proved a source 
of inspiration not: only: to {his co- 
workers in all of the departments of 
the state administration, but to the 
general public as well. It isa fact 
that those few who were penalized 
for infractions of the food .regula- 
tions would shake hands with the 
administrator at the conclusion of 
their hearings, promise future Cco- 
operation and assert that they were 
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pleased to have had even this op- 
portunity to come in personal con- 
tact with him. Under such leader- 
ship there is little reason for sur- 
prise when it is indicated that the 
results of food administration ac- 
tivities in New Hampshire were al- 
together successful. 


Food Administration Results 


It has already been stated that 
New Hampshire ranked first among 
the New England states in food pro- 
duction in 1917. In 1918 New 
Hampshire showed an increase of 
seventeen per cent over 1917, only 
two per cent behind Connecticut, the 
leader. In the Hoover Pledge Card 
campaign, New Hampshire was 
among the leading states, with 
eighty per cent of the families sign- 
ing the pledges voluntarily. In the 
work accomplished by the hotel and 
restaurant division the state was 
ranked. among the first five in the 
country. Other successful achieve- 
ments were the “small gardens” 
throughout the state, the garden 
work of the school children with a 
production in 1917 and 1918 of crops 
to the value of about $150,000, the 
“canning”, the “potato” and the 
“corn meal” campaigns. Two great 
sources of satisfaction: were the 
sending by Mr. Hoover of the plan 
of organization of the women of New 
Hampshire to the Federal Food Ad- 
ministrators of all the states in the 
Union and the visit of the Canadian 
representatives to study the New 
Hampshire system of food adminis- 
tration. What is most important, 
records at Washington show that 
the cost to the United States of 
the work, of the New Hampghire 
Food Administration was the lowest 
in the country, not only actually 


but relatively. New Hampshire has 
reason to be proud of its war activ- 
ities, not the least of which was the 
conduct of the Food Administration 
under the: efficient leadership of 
Huntley N. Spaulding. In June, 
1918, the University of New Hamp- 
shire recognized ‘the |splendid ser- 
vices of Mr. Spaulding by conferring 
on him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science. 


Interested in League of Nations 

On January 6, 1919 at a meeting 
held at the council chamber of the 
state house in Concord, presided over 
by Governor John H. Bartlett, the 
New Hampshire League of Free 
Nations Association was formed and 
Huntley N. Spaulding was elected 
president. The members of the exe- 
cutive committee elected at the same 
time were: Professor F. H. Dixon, 
Hanover; General Frank S. Streeter, 
Concord; W. Parker Straw, Manches- 
ter; Allen Hollis, Concord; Charles 
E. Tilton, Tilton; Richard Cooney, 
Portsmouth and Andrew L. Felker, 
Laconia. Governor John H. Bartlett 
accepted the position as- honorary 
president. 


His First Political Campaign 


Following this, the many friends 
in New Hampshire of the idea of a 
League of Nations induced Mr. 
Spaulding to become a candidate for 
nomination as United States Sen- 
ator. The trend of public opinion, 
at first manifestly favorable, was at 
that time apparently away from a 
League of Nations. Mr. Spaulding 
lost his fight for the nomination but 
not his popularity, for he took his 
defeat in the same uncomplaining 
spirit in which he had assumed the 
various burdens of public work that 
had been laid upon his willing 
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shoulders. As a writer in the Exeter 
News-Letter expressed it: “To his 
credit stands the fact that he ac- 
cepted his defeat without sulking 


and disregarding the efforts of un-. 


wise advisers to shake his party loy- 
alty, straightway declared himself a 
supporter of his successful rival.” 
Again Aids Hoover 
Later, in 1921, Mr. Spaulding was 
again called to service by his former 


chief, Herbert Hoover. This time as- 


chairman of the European: Relief 
Council. Mr. Hoover asked Mr. 
Spaulding to see that New Hamp- 
shire donated its share of the pro- 
posed thirty million dollar fund 
which was to be raised for the pur- 
pose of succoring Europe’s starving 
childhood. Again were the organiz- 
ing ability and administrative pow- 
ers of the New Hampshire man call- 
ed into play with the result that the 
contribution from this state totaled 
over $100,000—more in porportion 
to its population than any other 
state’s cash contribution to this 
splendid cause. 
Another Important Post 

On May 6, 1921, following a long 
series of conferences, Governor Al- 
bert O. Brown appointed Mr. Spauld- 
ing to be chairman of the State 
Board of Education. Inherent in 
this task was the need of the per- 
suasive powers that dominate lead- 
ership. The educational law of 1919 
had been administered in such a 
manner as to arouse the disatisfac- 
tion of nearly all the school boards 
in the entire state. Practically all 
of the original members of the state 
board had resigned. Chaos reigned 
in the educational affairs of New 
Hampshire. 

Before accepting the commission 


_ ination. 


Mr. Spaulding assured himself that 
the principle of the law of 1919 was 
sound. He then set. himself to the 
task of bringing order out of the ex- 
isting chaos. -He kept within his ap- 
propriations and assured the school 
boards that the idea of the state 
board was co-operation and not dom- 
Complaints ceased and the 
State Board of Education began to 
function as was intended. 


Educational Accomplishments 


Accomplishments under the law 
have brought about a vast improve- 
ment in public educational facilities 
in New Hampshire. Children in 
cou. ry districts now have the same 
educational advantages that their 
brothers and sisters have in the 
cities. All schools, country and city 
alike, are supervised ‘by: a splendid 
group of high-minded and. compe- 
tent superintendents. What is even 
more important, the state is now 
providing properly qualified teachers 
for all schools through the develop- 
ment. of the Normal schools at Keene 
and Plymouth. The law is now gen- 
erally accepted as being in the best 
interests of the state and as an evi- 
dence of keen business administra- 
tion, it may be noted that there has 
been saved in the last five years out 
of regular appropriations of the 
State Board of Education nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars which 
have been invested in permanent im- 
provements. Aside from business 
acumen, it is certain that diplomacy 
and tact have characterized Mr. 


Spaulding’s tenure of office as chair- 
man of the State Board of Education. 
Again he proved himself possessed 
of the powers of masterful leader- 
ship. 
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Helps the Children 


For a number of years Mr. Spauld- 
ing has been president of the New 
Hampshire Children’s Aid and Pro- 
tective Society. Hardly had he been 
elected to the office when he assumed 
the task of raising $50,000 for the 
society, this being necessary in or- 
der to secure a conditional bequest 
of a like amount. It is needless to 
say he was successful in this task 
and the fund of $100,000 was ded- 
icated as a memorial to the late 
Congressman Sherman E. Burroughs 
a former president of the society. 

Mr. Spaulding takes a sincere in- 
terest in the welfare of all the boys 
and girls in the Granite State. Many 
phases of his work touch the inter- 
ests of the younger generation. He 
comes in contact with our future cit- 
izens through the schools. He 


reaches out to help the boys through 
the Y. M. C. A., being a member of 
the state committee of that organ- 
ization and a liberal contributor to- 


wards its support. He assisted in 
the founding and helps in the main- 
tenance of the Y. M. C. A. camp that 
bears his name on the banks of the 
Contoocook River just outside of 
Concord. He is a generous patron 
of the New Hampshire Interscholas- 
tic Debating League and has in 
many other ways expressed himself 
as personally interested in the ad- 
vancement of the boys and girls of 
New Hampshire. 

Considered for Elective Office 

In 1924 there was a real sentiment 
prevalent in New Hampshire that 
Huntley Spaulding be nominated for 
governor on the Republican ticket. 
This sentiment made itself manifest 
in many ways but Mr. Spaulding was 
unwilling to contest the nomination 


with either of the two candidates 
who were already in the field. The 
legislature of 1925 had not adjourn- 
ed however before Mr. Spaulding, in 
response to the solicitation of many 
Republican friends, who represented 
all shades of opinion in the party, 
had consented to become a candidate 
in 1926. 


Two Clean-cut Victories 

He had hoped to receive the nom- 
ination unopposed. He was greatly 
disappointed that his friend, Gover- 
nor John G. Winant, to whom he had 
given his influence and personal aid 
in the previous campaign, should 
again file as a candidate for the 
office. The primary campaign, in 
which he defeated his well intrench- 
ed opponent by a margin of 5,000 
votes, is a matter of recent history 
as is also his victory in the election 
over Eaton D. Sargent of Nashua, 
who was considered the ace of New 
Hampshire’s Democracy. As would 
naturally be supposed, his campaign 
for the nomination like his election 
campaign, was conducted in an ir- 
reproachable manner. He pointed 
to his public record as a successful 
business administrator and enun- 
ciated a few concise principles upon 
which he based his hope of nomina- 
tion and election. He refused to en- 
gage in personalities and with two 
clean-cut victories behind him, he 
comes to the governorship unfetter- 
ed by any kind of political promises 
or entanglemenis. . 

A Broad Viewpoint 

There is real foundation for the 
widespread belief that he will make 
one of the best governors New 
Hampshire ever had. No detail will 
be too small to escape his attention, 
and ‘no “task too large to be sur- 
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mounted. Whether it is the highway 
bond issue in which he does not be- 
lieve; the New Hampshire primary 
law which he thinks may be improv- 
ed; the railroads whose interests he 
believes are closely linked with the 
welfare of the state, or problems of 
taxation which he deems all impor- 
tant, Governor Huntley N. Spauld- 
ing will be right on the job, doing his 
level best to see that the subject is 
disposed of in the manner best suit- 
ed to the welfare of the entire state 
and all its citizens. Every matter 
of public policy upon which he is call- 
ed to express an opinion will be re- 
garded in its broadest aspects. How 
it affects an individual, a single com- 
munity or section, a corporation or 
an organization will be of minor im- 
portance to him. What he will ask 
is—how does this affect all of the 
taxpayers of New Hampshire? 


Personal Characteristics 
Huntley Spaulding is happy in ex- 
actly the same proportion that he 
can bring happiness into the lives of 
others. This is another way of say- 
ing that he is devoid of selfishness. 
His own tastes are simple. He likes 


to read. He enjoys golf. Travel in- 
terests him. He belongs to many 
clubs. His charities are diversified 
and numerous. He is democratic to 
a great degree and enjoys a host of 
friends who occupy all walks of life. 
In spite of his many civic duties he 
retains an interest in his business, 
In fact his capacity for work is al- 
most unlimited and there is nothing 
he enjoys better than a new- prob- 
lem to solve, particularly if it relates 
to the welfare of the people. 

The predominating trait of his in- 
teresting character is rare judg- 
ment. Whether the problem be one 
relating to his personal business or 
to the public interests, he invariably 
arrives at a proper solution. His 
disposition is so genial, his penchant 
for getting the other fellow’s opinion 
is so strong that occasionally these 
traits are mistaken for a sign of 
weakness. And this brings us right 
back to the beginning—the war time 
episode of the food distributors who 
tried unsuccessfully to give him mis- 
leading information. 

New Hampshire will be proud of 
her new governor—able, industrious, 
highminded—Huntley N. Spaulding. 
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The Outlook for Forestry in 


New Hampshire 
By PHILIP W. AYERS 


Forester Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests 





Twice in the history of the United 
States a forest census has been taken 
—in 1907 and in 1920. The study of 
figures is not reassuring. In 1907 
our per capita consumption of timber 
in the Uunted States was over 500 
feet board measure. In 1920 it had 
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the West. Much of our building ma- 
terial in the Eastern States now 
comes from the Pacific Coast by the 
way of the Panama Canal. Even in 
the little mountain towns around the 
White Mountains Oregon timber is 
used for building purposes. 


At the edge of the:primeval timber in Waterville. Greeley Ponds are located 
in the yaHey at the right: 


fallen'to 2.25 feet board measure, and 
has probably at this time fallen to 


250 feet per capita. We are, there- 
fore, using just one-half the timber 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States that we did twenty 
years ago. 

All but eleven of the timber-pro- 
ducing states showed a reduction in 
forestry output, and of those states 
that showed an increase, ten are at 


Meantime, we are not producing 
our own timber. We have in New 
Hampshire nearly two million acres 
of idle forest land. We are paying 
enormous freight rates. 

\Yestern timber cannot last always. 
it wil go as the primeval timber 
in New England went years ago, and 
as the timber from New York and 
Pennsylvania went later, and then 
that from the Lake States, which 
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The entire Notch should be in public ownership. 


camps are in place. 
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from 1850 to 1880 produced most of 
the timber used in our country. The 
South is partly cut out,.and will keep 
the big mills going only for a limit- 
ed time. . 

What Can Be Done About It? 

1. In the first place, all informed 
citizens should support the forestry 
legislation that is sound in princi- 


tracts, many of which have young 
timber. There are now about 21,000 
acres in State ownership that are 
easily worth ten dollars per acre. 
The State’s money has increased 
nearly four-fold when invested in 
State forests. 
to hold timber because it does not 


The State can afford 


have to pay taxes, as private owners 


A lumber camp just below the Greeley Ponds in Waterville. Ready to take 
off the last primeval spruce in New Hampshire except that in Govern- 
ment ownership. The Greeley Ponds in Mad River Notch are one of 
the most remarkable pieces of scenery in the White Mountains 


ple. We should do much more in 
forest planting, both in the Nation- 
al Forests and in our State Forests. 
This can only be advanced by appro- 
priations. 

We can aid the bills for the ac- 
quisition of National and State For- 
ests. The Government has acquired 
462,000 acres in the White Mount- 
ains, or about 700 square miles, 
which is 46% of the original plan. 

The State of New Hampshire has 
been appropriating $5,000 a year dur- 
ing the last ten years. This money 
has been very shrewdly invested in 


do. 
Tax Laws 

You can help to change the Consti- 
tution of the State of New Hampshire 
by which the vicious system of tax-. 
ing forests at their full value every- 
year more than eats up the totalh 
value of the tree before it is mature. 
Where the tax laws are enforced, it. 
is foolish for any individual to under-. 
take to raise mature timber in New 
Hampshire. Our neighboring States, 
on three sides—Maine, Massachu- 
setts and Vermont—have changed 


the system, but in New Hampshirg 
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the efforts to change the constitu- 
tion in this respect have failed. We 
can, by means of exemptions and 
enlargement of the provisions in the 
Walker law go farther under our 
present Constitution, and exempt all 
young growing timber. A bill in our 
Legislature proposing this would 
certainly receive respectful attention. 


Town Forests 


2. To guard against the approach- 
ing timber shortage, you can help 
your town to secure a Town Forest. 
Every town should have a forest as 
large as 1,000 acres if possible, which 
will in time become a source of rev- 
enue, just as the forests abroad are 
sources of revenue to the many hund- 
reds of towns in each of the Europe- 
an countries. 


Thirty-six towns in New Hamp- 
shire already own land of various 
acreage. Several others have ap- 
pointed committees to investgate the 
situation at the next town meeting. 
The State Forester is lending all the 
encouragement in his power to -these 
Committees and to the towns that 
are establishing forests. 


3. You can join the Forestry As- 
sociations. Memberships are not 
great. That. in the Society, for. Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests 
for instance, is only one dollar a year, 
which pays for the postage and liter- 
ature that is sent out to members. 
If you send two dollars or more it 
will really help the work forward. 
This is a patriotic way to help solve 
the pressing problem that faces the 
whole country. 

In 1911-12, during the administra- 
tion of Governor Bass, 6,000 acres in 
the upper end of Crawford Notch 
were acquired by the State of New 


Hampshire. In the lower end of the 
Notch are 4,000 additional acres that 
form a part of the Notch, and should 
come into public ownership. Last 
year negotiations were entered into 
between the mortgagees and the 
United States Government for the 
sale of this 4,000 acres to the Gov- 
ernment at a price which the Nation- 
al Forest Reservation Commission 
accepted. The option was closed by 
the Government, which then pro- 
ceeded as uusual in such cases to per- 
fect title by condemnation proceed- 
ings after the price had been fixed. 
This suit is still pending, but the 
original owners, not the mortgagees, 
have requested that it be withdrawn 
on two grounds: 

(1) That the price fixed by the 
mortgagee is too low. 

(2) That there were technical er- 
rors in the procedure on the 
part of the mortgagee. 

Whether or not the Government 

will proceed with the purchase as 
planned is at this writing in some 
doubt. Meantime, the owners have 
let. contracts to a Canadian firm for 
the cutting of railway ties, and pro- 
pose to take out the timber right 
down to the limits of the highway. 
A saw mill.and two sets of lumber 
camps have been constructed, close 
to the highway, with the expectation 
of immediately cutting. 


Mad River Notch, North 
of Waterville 


One of the remarkable beauty 
spots in New Hampshire, fully equal 
in scenic effect to any of its Notches, 
is the country known as the Greeley 
Ponds area in the Mad River Notch, 
five miles north of the hotel in 
Waterville Valley. The little lake- 
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lets reflect the sky, surrounded by 
about 700 acres of primeval spruce 
timber, in a great bowl that stretch- 
es to the tops of the mountains on 
all sides. The Notch has an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet, the same as the 
other Notches. Here the timber, 
surrounding high, rugged cliffs and 
a sharply marked landslide, is wholly 
primeval. Excepting such timber on 
the high slopes that has been acquir- 


ed by the Government, in the Great — 


Gulf, under, Mt. Washington, and 
other places, this is the last stand of 
primeval spruce in New Hampshire. 

The whole township of Waterville 
has been purchased recently by the 
Parker and Young Company whose 
headquarters are in Lincoln. It is 
the purpose of this Company to run 
a railway through the Mad River 
Notch around the Greeley Ponds, 
partly across one of them, and down 
through Waterville Valley, with 
branches around Osceola Mountain, 
Kankamaugus Mountain, and across 
the valley at the foot of Tri-Pyramid. 
Officers of the Society for Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests have in- 
terviewed the officers of the Parker 
and Young Company and have found 
them co-operative They will sell 
the entire property for what they 
paid for it, but in order to keep the 
railway out of the Notch it is nec- 
essary to buy the township of Water- 
ville. The sum of approximately one 
million dollars is involved, a con- 
siderable portion of which could be 
liquidated by the future sale of tim- 
ber standing in the Waterville Val- 
ley, not including the 700 acres sur- 
rounding the Greeley Ponds. The 
United States Forest Service has in- 
dicated its willingness to buy this 
timber, subject to future appropria- 


tions, but it has not the money at 
this time. The logging Company 
proposes to cut its railway through 
the Notch in March 1927. The ques- 
tion is, can we raise a million dollars 
through the Government or other- 
wise, that will buy the entire proper- 
ty and hold it until such time as a 
large portion of it, excepting that 
around the ponds in the Notch, can 


be cut off and floated down the Mad 


River without ‘a railway ? 

In this connection, it is interesting 
that the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, of which Senator Keyes _- 
is an honored member, has recom- 
mended to the Budget Commissioner 
that the appropriation of one million 
dollars for purchases last year under 
the Weeks Law should be increased 
to two million dollars for the forth- 
coming year. If this is done, it might 
be possible for the Government to 
assist materially in the acquisition of 
the Mad River Notch. Without it, 
the situation appears hopeless. 

Cathedral Woods at Intervale 

Another situation important to 
those who love New England is that 
in the Cathedral Woods at Intervale. 
This originally was a great pine for- 
est of 150 acres of magnificent trees. 
Some years ago twenty acres were 
cut off and have not been reforested. 
Last year 70 additional acres were 
cut off on the side away from the 
railroad track. This ‘winter seven 
additional acres are being cut, leaving 
a total of about thirty-five acres only 
that will remain when the snow goes 
off in the spring of 1927. 

Of the thirty-five acres remaining, 
ten acres were the gift of Mr. Charles 
W. Hubbard of Auburndale, Mass., 
and his sister, Mrs. Davis, through 
the Society for Protection of New 
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Hampshire Forests to the town of 
Conway. This stands just back of 
the Indian camps and cannot be de- 
spoiled. The other twenty-five acres 
are in private ownership in two par- 
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In the Cathedral woods at Intervale. 
last two years. 


cels. 

1. About 20 acres owned by a pub- 
lic-spirited gentleman who is much 
interested in their preservation. 

2. Five acres owned by the heirs 
of a hotel man and lumberman who 
died several years ago. They de- 
sire to realize the value of their pro- 
perty. 

Both theses. tracts are important. 
They are the last worth while rem- 
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nants of the Cathedral Woods in 
Intervale that can be saved. 

The Need for Forest Planting Mater- 
ial in New Hampshire 

In our State are two million acres 





Seventy-seven acres have been cut off in the 
Thirty-five acres remain standing 


of idle land producing nothing, hard- 
ly making inferior cordwood. Large 
portions of this have been so heavily 
burned over as to prevent the possi- 
bility of. natural re-seeding. Other 
portions have reduced soil energy, 
due to the cutting off of a heavy old 
stand of white pine. We must learn 
in New Hampshire that successive 
clean cutting injures the forest soil 
and may destroy its vitality. Nearly 
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all of this two million acres is cap- 
able of producing a good forest again 
if planted up. 

Many private owners. are interest- 
ed to plant their land. Hitherto it 
has been difficult to secure planting 
material. The State Nursery sells 
at cost an excellent quality of seed- 
lings, but has not nearly enough to 
supply the demand. Other states 


are going far ahead of New Hamp- 
shire in their planting programs. 
We should redouble our efforts to 
supply, through the State Nursery 
or otherwise, planting material for 
our people, and especially the refor- 
estation of our idle, non-agricultural 


land. New Hampshire cannot take 
the place that is hers among the 
States until all of her idle acres are 
productive. These idle lands are ex- 
pensive because they pay no taxes, 
but roads must be maintained across 
them. 

Our first forest duty as a State is 
to provide sufficient material for the 
planting of forests. 

The taxes on forest land must be 
so modified as to encourage the in- 
vestment of private capital in grow- 
ing timber. 

We must as a State save the few 
remaining acres of primeval pine 
and spruce. 





Friendship Past 


By ELIZABETH M. MASSIE 


Star dust and faded rose leaves 
And the distant peal of a song— 


It doesn’t pay to consider 


If t’was you or I who was wrong. 
And without your liquid laughter 

~ My world is not bitter nor drear; 
I have only a smothered feeling 
That Life is remarkably queer. 
For like ships that meet in the darkness 
And with greeting pass on their way, 
You and I shared a castle of dreams 
Through a short, sweet Summer day. 
There are other friends who surround me 
Beguiling with charm and art— 
But I still have a faint breath of rose leaves 
Folded close within my heart. 


Penacook, N. H. 
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THE STONE FACE 
From Koehler’s ‘‘Legends of the White Mountains.” 


Translated from the German for The Granite Monthly 
by ELLEN McROBERTS MASON 





Between the foothills of the 
“White Mountains,” picturesquely 
following along the banks of a river, 
is the hamlet Franconia. If one 
turns from here toward the south, 
he sees before him, a splendid pan- 
orama. S96 

Heaven high rock-collosi, above 
whose summits the clouds weave a 
mysterious and almost continuous 
veil of haze, bound the horizon, and 
slope in wild-wooded hills to the val- 
ley. A well-kept road gradually as- 
cending to the base of one of the 
foot-hills, (to which popular folk- 
fancy has given the name of “Bald- 
pate’) provided always, one does not 
grudge the toil of a climb to its top, 
richly rewards one with the incom- 
parable prospect he there delights 
in. 

Northeast, glimpses the imposing 
Presidential Range, paling in the 
blue vapor of distance; to the north, 
the great Starr King exalts himself 
above his fellows; the “Green Moun- 
tains” border the horizon to the 
west. 

But all around, framing this, 
stretch lovely valley-landscapes with 
farm-houses, hamlets and _ little 
towns, that with their setting of 
green fields and leafy groves, form a 
charming contrast to the glorious, 
deep blue of the heavens. 

The whole is joined in a picture, 
full of harmony and compelling 
beauty, that toward the south is 
completed by a little idyllic valley, 


which framed by mighty giant 
mountains that with trailing, woodsy 
robes, and reflected from a shining 
lakelet like a jewel in the valley-bot- 
tom, encloses the scene. 

- Should one ramble on to the enig- 
matical ““Echo’ Lake” -whose rock- 


ramparts are empowered to call back 


greetings, like spirit‘ voices in almost 
celestial accord—he comes to the en- 
trance of lovely Franconia Notch. 
And here the eye is astounded by an 
extraordinary image. 

From an almost  black-seeming, 
dismal, woods-enclosed lake, there 
rises nearly perpendicularly, a high 
mountain from whose rocky peak a 
colossal head, with distinctly carved 
human features, looks forth. Turn- 
ed to the south, the all but reverence 
evoking face gazes solemnly yet be- 
nignly away, over the wide landscape. 

Full many a traveler viewing the 
scene sought to investigate the rel- 
ation to it, of “The Stone Face,” but 
no one was able to throw light on the 
subject. 

Now to me, an old hunter who al- 
ready for many, many years had liv- 
ed in the forests of this region, re- 
lated the following tale of its origin. 

Long ago this region was inhabit- 
ed by red men. The forests foster- 
ing multitudes of game, the rivers. 
and lakes swarming with scaly 
broods, the flowery meadows from 
which diligent bees gathered their: 


sweet food, furnished them sus-. 


tenance in abundance, and so these: 
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simple children of nature, who knew 
not of other-times needs, lived cheer- 
ful and careless and harmoniously 
there, and only seldom had their 
chiefs (wise; experienced men) oc- 
casion to adjust disputes amongst 
them. 

Now one day the chief who at the 
time of this story, was their guide 
and counselor—a very old and. ven- 
erated man, with flowing, white 
beard—gathered: his people about 
him and said to them: “Rich. and 
happy is this our land. The Great 
Spirit has blessed it with woods and 
water, with game. and fowl, so that 
we never suffer from want of food 
or clothing. Peace and unity have 
always ruled among us. Proud and 
brave are our young men. Beautiful 
of face, and agile. as hinds, have.our 
daughters: blossomed for our com- 
fort. With honor am I grown old 
among you. Now is the hour come 
that I must. depart from. you. My 
body is grown tired and weak, and 
the Great Spirit calls me from hence 
to the everlasting Hunting Grounds, 
Farewell then, all.” 

“Only yet a word of counsel, ad- 
monition, warning, take from your 
departing Chief, who has turned the 
leaves of the Book-of the Past, and 
been ‘given a vision of the future. 
Be and stay a united Folk, be peace- 
ful and forbearing among your- 
selves, and never stain yourselves 
through crime, or shameful acts. So 
long as you follow my caution, will 
happiness and peace smile upon you, 
as till now; but burden yourselves 
with wrong, then will undoing and 
unholiness come upon you and your 
destruction is sure. Then will anoth- 
er kind of men force into these 
valleys and drive you from them, and 


destroy your race. If this however 
—to me, a dreadful thought—should 
be realized, a sign will be shown to 
you. My likeness, there above, upon 
those rocks, will be shown to you to 
prove that I had spoken truly, and 
that the time of your downfall is 
come.” 

And after a last farewell, the sage 
departed from the midst of his en- 
circling Folk, and was seen no more. 

His tribe took to heart the words 
of their chief, and lived loyal to his 
monition, still many years in peace 
and with uprightness, consecrating 
in contented existence, the happy lot 
assigned to their portion. 

Now there lived among the tribe, 
twin brothers who were strong and 
handsome to look upon, and mighty 
warriors and hunters. They had 
been fervently attached to each 
other from their very birth; each 


one for love gained for the other, 
for love one gained for the other, 
what he could know longed-for, only 


from reading the other’s eyes; 
neither was seen without the other, 
sorrow and happiness they shared 
with one another, so it was no won- 
der their tribesmen named them, 
“The Inseparables.” 

But it came to pass that both 
brothers fell madly in love with the 
same maiden. And how could it be 
otherwise? For beauttiful was the 
maid, as no other. Her slender, 
noble figure pleased the eye; from all 
her movements emanated gracious 
charm, her enticing little face fram- 
ed in raven-black locks, was a picture 
of loveliness itself, and the thought- 
ful, dreamy, glowing eyes heighten- 
ed the winning expression that play- 
ed around her coral lips. No won- 
der that all the young braves had a 
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maddening liking for the bewitching 
creature, and that she brought dis- 
grace and tragedy to both brothers. 

Both ‘sought ‘her favor, each 
sought to win her love, and to take 
her to his lodge, as his wife. But 
the maid who, fond of both brothers, 
could decide on no choice, and was 
unwilling to pledge herself to either; 
and as neither the one nor the other 
was willing to withdraw, it soon 
came to violent strife between them. 

They who formerly had lived so 
lovingly together, no longer looked 
at each other. Anger and hatred 
glowed in their eyes, when they met. 
Solitary and lonesome they now 
strode through the forests where 
they vented their despair in lamenta- 
tions and maledictions. 

One day the brothers met together 
in a shaded, turfy nook, that in the 
midst of deep woods lay directly at 
the foot of the granite heights upon 
which the great chief, at his leave- 
taking, had foretold of his direful 
fore-warning. 

The Indian maiden had chosen 
this little spot for her favorite re- 
treat. Every day she passed some 
hours in sweet solitude there, ab- 
sorbed in nature’s beauties, and in 
worshipful prayer to the Great 
Spirit. 

And that day she was there, and 
with anguish and alarm became 
aware of the nearness of the hostile 
brothers. They glared sullenly at 
each other as they suddenly stood 
opposite to one another; rage’s red- 
ness rose in their faces, and their 
eyes darted savage fire. In passion- 
ate argument, one tried to persuade 
the other to cease from wooing the 
Indian maid. In vain! Ever more 
fiercely they raged at each other and 


in a trice, a frightful combat was 
kindled between them. With their 
battle axes they rushed upon each 
other, and with mighty blows tried 
to destroy, each the other. They 
had bloodily lacerated themselves, 
and their arms were grown tired in 
their mighty struggle. Then one, 
with his last outlay of strength rais- 
ed his axe and clove the head of his 
adversary with a mighty stroke. 
The adversary, his twin brother, 
mortally wounded, breathed his last, 
with a terrible curse. But too, his 
opponent fell, death-exhausted to 
the ground. 

And that moment there was a 
shrieking, a moaning a lamentation 
from the depths, in the air, and in 
the woods; from the heart of the 
mountain, sounded dreadful rolling 
of thunder—down sank the land 
where the frightful homicide had 
taken place, and an unfathomable 
black-flowing sea, poured its sullen 
waters over the place of the mon- 
strous deed. 

The maid, who with horror and 
despair had looked upon the fatal 
combat, sank lifeless to earth— 
grief and fright had killed her, and 
a blood red blossom grew there, 
where the sweet creature breathed 
out her life. From this blossom are 
descended the red flowers that here 
in the woods in such great numbers 
spring from the mossy ground. 

But from the pinnacle of the 
mountain at whose base the place of 
tragedy lay, showed to the appall of 
the valley-dwellers, the sad, earnest,. 
Stone Face, as one sees it to this. 
day. The men that until then had 
lived in the peaceful valleys, saw 
with dread that their time was come,. 
and that their prophet’s prediction. 
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would be fulfilled. They lost their 
cheerful care-freeness, and trouble 
and discouragement entered amongst 
them. 

Peace, from that hour, departed 
from the wigwams; all the evil qual- 
ities of the braves seemed to be 
awakened, and quarrels, brawls and 
combats, ruled like a cruel curse over 
them. They took conflicting sides in 
unsettled feuds and—as the wise 
Chief predicted—soon another sort 
of men forced in, and drove away or 
destroyed all of the tribe who were 
yet left. 


Only the flowers and The Stone 
Face still remind one that here, 
happy nature-children, once lived; 
those flowers and The Stone Face re- 
call the two devoted brothers, and 
their bitter disunion and fatal 
jealously, recall their death combat 
and the beautiful maid for whose 
sake it was; “and they say,” con- 
cluded the hunter, “that when the 
‘Old Man of the Mountains’ dis- 
appears, every trace of the Indians 
who inhabit this continent, will have 
disappeared .” 





Why? 


By EMMA L. SPICER 


Why are they always murmuring, muttering? 
Are they not satisfied, they who are free? 
Can’t they be happy, with calm breezes blowing, 
To dance in the air as they cling to the tree? 
Has Fate been unkind, or Destiny deceitful? 
Are not their wishes of freedom fulfilled? 
Were they not made to be gay, to be joyful? 
Perhaps—but there they are, all smiles concealed. 
There may be a reason why each tiny leaflet 
Rubs gently its brother, bemoaning its woes. 
Perhaps for the same reason Man is unhappy. 
—Let’s say perhaps, for nobody knows. 


New York City. 
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Colonel Nathaniel Meserve 
By JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 





“There is given 


Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath lent, 

His hand, but broke his scythe, there is power 

And magic in the ruined battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower.” 


—Byron. 





The yesterdays of old New Hamp- 
shire are golden in the wealth of 
glory, achievement and _ sterling 
character they bequeath. Those 
were days of danger and hardship, 
but of triumph. From out of the rich 
and rare Colonial days, there comes 
a challenge of self denial, stern 
courage and spiritual posture, from 
the interpid souls who blazed the 
trail of settlement, threaded through 
the forests to combat the Indian and 
his French. mentor, and worshipped 
God with the stern conventionali- 
ties of the rugged period. Like the 
adamant of her granite hills, poised 
the unafraid settler against the in- 
hospital shores of ancient New Eng- 
land and the hostile character of the 
savage. rae 

The so called Colonial Wars: waxed 
their greatest fury in the North, ow- 
ing largely to the proximity of the 
French in Canada to the New Eng- 
land settlements. From these early 
vicissitudes there emerged the type 
of frontiersman indigenous to our 
colonial period. Men of leadership 
early manifested their qualities as 
such, and early marks of genius 
crowned the activities of the old 
Granite State, during those incept- 
ive hours. The pages of its Colonial 


history are adorned with the names 
of sterling men who voiced the high 
purposes of the colony at that time. 
Among the worthwhile characters 
of the New Hampshire of the first 
half of the 18th century, was Colonel 
Nathaniel Meserve, the second son 
of Clement Meserve, Jr., and Eliza- 
beth Jones, his wife, who was born 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
about 1705. The Colonel was of 
Norman French extraction and was 
a grandson of Clement Messervy, Sr., 
whom family tradition identifies as 
the oldest son of Jean Messervey and 
Marie Machon, his wife, of Grouville 
Parish, Isle of Jersey, where he was 
born in May 1655. This ancient an- 
cestor was the first emigrant to the 
Colonies and is first found among the 
settlers at Portsmouth in 1673, where 
and when he was listed as a taxpayer. 
The old homestead, acquired by the 
emigrant at Newington, New Hamp- 
shire, was conveyed by him on Au- 
gust 26, 1710 to his son, Clement Jr., 
in reversion, which reversionary 
rights became fixed and vested in his 
son, Clement upon the death of the 
old emigrant which occurred prior to 
April 12, 1721. Clement Meserve, Jr., 
probably removed from Portsmouth 
to Newington, about the date of this 
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deed. This ancestor was a carpenter 
or “joyner” and doubtless Nathaniel 
worked at the same trade with his 
father. The inceptive years of Nath- 
aniel were spent at Newington, where 
he owned the covenant and joined 
the church on Oct. 23, 1726. (N. E. 
Hist. and Gen. Reg. Vol. XXII, pp. 
301 and 356.) On December 16, 1725, 
at Portsmouth, he married Jane Lib- 
by, who was a member of the Libby 


family of Portsmouth. She was prob- 


ably a sister of George Libby, who 
was chosen commissary of the re- 
giment which went to Louisburg in 
1745, but Gov. Wentworth unfortu- 
nately preferred Treadwell. (N. E. 
Hist. and Gen. Reg. Vol. XXIII, p. 
201 et seq.) Shortly after his mar- 
riage, the Colonel removed to Ports- 
mouth, where from thenceforth un- 
til his death, he was identified with 


its life and the life of the colony, in 
a public, political, educational, in- 
dustrial and military capacity, in the 


most prominent fashion. He is rat- 
ed as the most prominent member of 
the family in America bearing his 
name and is mentioned in most favor- 
able terms by historians in dealing 
with the early life of New Hamp- 
shire and the Colonial Wars. 

From his first activities as a 
carpenter, he embarked upon a career 
as a shipbuilder at Portsmouth, and 
from the year 1740 until his death, 
he was the owner and operator of the 
largest shipyard in Portsmouth, if 
not in the colonies. This shipyard 
was located in the northern part of 
Portsmouth. He constructed, in 
1740, adjoining his shipyard, a colon- 
ial home, which he occupied until 
his death in 1758. This house at 53 
Raynes street, Portsmouth, is still 
standing and was one of the 


pretentious homes of the old city, in 
its day. 

It appears that in 1744 the Colonel 
took the contract for and made cer- 
tain repairs to old Fort William and 
Mary at Newcastle, for which -ser- 
vices he was paid by the colony. (N. 
E. Hist. and Gen. Reg. Vol. XVIII, 
p. 209.) At this time, he had already 
acquired some reputation in a mil- 
itary way, in the colony of New 
Hampshire. 

Indian depredations abetted by the 
French, tolled heavily upon the -re- 
sources of the colonies during those 
inceptive days. The early dominion 
of the French in Canada constituted 
an ever abiding menace to the secur- 
ity of the English Colonies of the 
North Atlantic. It was perhaps not 
so much the presence of the French 
settlers that was provocative of 
strife, as it was the military admin- 
istrative features of the government 
at Quebec. The French courted the 
Indians, and the army at Quebec was 
maintained by the French, not so 
much as a protection against the 
savages, as it was designed for use 
in menacing the English settlements. 
The emissaries and missionaries 
of France circulated among the sav- 
ages of the North, influencing their 
chieftains to acts of violence against 
the English. (Wolfe and Montcalm, 
by Parkman, Vol. I.) 

At this period in history,.war be- 
tween France and England upon the 
continent was intermittent, but with 
brief and percarious interludes of 
peace. These wars, arising over sit- 
uations to which the colonists were 
wholly indifferent, never failed to 
provoke a recoil in America, which 
involved the colonial possessions of 
each country. The normal attitude of 
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each toward the other was one of hos- 

tility. Each gesture of war by these 
traditional foes in Europe invited 
an invasion by the French and their 
savage allies from Canada upon New 
England. ‘With corresponding re- 
gularity the English assisted by the 
colonists, planned a new expedition 
against Louisburg. Thus the claim 
of some Austrian prince to a throne 
or the cupidity of some Prussian king 
to enlarge his domain at the expense 
of some adjoining sovereign found a 
reflex in the cruel massacre of the 
New England settler and the viola- 
tion and despoilation of his meager 
home. There followed, in a sequence, 
the wars known in American Colon- 
ial history as King William’s War, 
Queen Anne’s War, King George’s 
War and the French and Indian War, 
which were but ancillary to major 
strifes which waged in Europe, and 
in which both France and England 
were interested. 

The French, at enormous expense, 
had constructed vast fortifications at 
Louisburg, on Cape Breton Island. 
This fortification was termed the 
“Gilbraltar of America,” and as such 
became the objective of English at- 
tack. A high resolve was made by 
the New England colonists in 1744 
to take steps to abate the menace of 
the French in Canada by the capture 
of this fortress. Concerted plans 
were formed and troops and supplies 
raised by the New England colonies. 
Gov. Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire, on February 14, 1744, 
commissioned Nathaniel Meserve, the 
shipbuilder of Portsmouth, to enlist 
troops in New Hampshire for the ex- 
pedition which the unified colonies 
now proposed to launch against 
Louisburg. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. 
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XVIII, p.215.). A commission as 
Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment 
was issued to Nathaniel Meserve on 
March 1, 1744, Colonel Moore com- 
manding, which regiment formed a 
part of the forces under Sir William 


Pepperrell. (N. E. Hist. and Gen. 
Reg. Vol, XXIII, p. 378.) Early in 
1745, ships from Col. Meserve’s ship- 
yard conveyed the New Hampshire 
troops to Louisburg. Says Dr. 
Charles W. Tuttle of Boston, Mass., 
1869, in his “Memoirs of Col. Nath- 
aniel Meserve, as contained in N. E. 
Hist. and Gen. Reg.Vol. XXIII, pp. 
201 et seq.: 
“In this famous military expedi- 
tion, Col. Meserve and his troops 
greatly distinguished themselves. 
Between the place of landing in 
Louisburg and the points favora- 
ble for the construction of batter- 
ies to act upon the city, was a deep 
morass which the French regarded 
as a protection against the trans- 
portation of cannon and mortars 
to places where they could be used 
against the city. Col. Meserve saw 
that cannon on flat sledges might 
be drawn by men across this mo- 
rass to the points where they were 
required. He thereupon designed 
and constructed wooden sledges, 
sixteen feet long and five feet wide, 
on which the cannon were placed, 
and under cover of night drawn by 
his men ‘up to the knees in mud; 
- at the same time the nights in 
which the work was done being 
cold and for the most part foggy.’ 
For fourteen nights did these New 
Hampshire troops ‘with almost in- 
creditable labor and fatigue’ draw 
cannon and mortar on sledges ac- 
ross this morass. So important 
was the undertaking that the 
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whole success of the expedition has 
been attributed to its accomplish- 
ment. The name of Col. Meserve 
has always been repeated with ad- 
miration by historians in narrat- 
ing the circumstances of this 
siege.” 

With the fall of Louisburg, on June 
17, 1745, came the end - of King 
George’s War. It was the hardy 
soldiery of the colonists, that had 
crumbled this “Gibraltar” of the 
French. Naturally the colonists were 
much chagrinned at the restoration 
of Louisburg to France by England, 
when the terms of peace were signed. 
The settlement, like so many other 
diplomatic monuments in history, left 
a sorrowful impression of inadequacy 


and inconclusiveness. Perhaps the | 


status quo of the French was restor- 
ed by the English, who were unwill- 
ing to dignify the capture of Louis- 
burg by the colonists as an affair of 
much consequence. Great. Britain 
may have seen, with prophetic vision, 
in 1745, the Boston Common of 1775. 
In fact, many of the drums that beat 
at the triumphal entry of the colon- 
ials at Louisburg, beat again at Bunk- 
er Hill, thirty years afterward. 

Approbation of the colony greet- 
ed Col. Mererve upon his return from 
Louisburg. His qualities of integ- 
rity and leadership had been proven, 
The activities of his business career 
again claimed his attention, only to 
be broken into later by his partici- 
pation in the French and Indian 
War. 

Many amusing features have been 
interwoven into the affair at Louis- 
burg in 1745. It has been likened to 
a crusade. In some of its phases, it 
may have been an opera bouffe spect- 
acle, devoid of sufficient dignity to 


be termed a “‘Siege,” but to the pious 
hearted, homely colonial, it carried 
with it, many of the qualities of genu- 
ine warfare. 

Not a little friction existed between 
the colonists of New Hampshire and 
the Mason heirs over the grant of 
lands confirmed on Nov. 7, 1620 to 
Captain John Mason. ‘The matter 
was adjusted on January 30, 1746, by 
the purchase of this grant by twelve 
of the most prominent men in the 
colony, among them being Col. Na- 
thaniel Meserve. These purchasers 
were afterwards known as_ the 
“Masonian Proprietors” and the Col- 
onel’s interest constituted the origin 
of his ownership of vast tracts of 
land, improvement of which seemed 
to occupy much of his time in after 
life. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. X XIX, 
p. 213 et seq.) 

The wife of Col. Meserve died at 
Portsmouth on June 18, 1747 and is 
buried at old Point-of-Graves Ceme- 
tery, where a time honored and worn 
slate headstone stands at her grave. 
The Colonel married a second time 
to Mary Jackson, a widow, who sur- 
vived him, dying on August 8, 1759. 

The British government in 1749, 
through Sir William Pepperrell, en- 
gaged Col. Meserve .to construct a 
ship of war carrying 44 guns. This 
ship was constructed by the Colonel 
at his shipyard in Portsmouth, being 
launched on May 4, 1749. She was 
called the “America” and regarded 
as one of the best. frigates in the 
British navy. (History of Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, by Rear Admiral George 
H. Preble, pp. 10 and 11.) 

Portsmouth was one of the first 
places to set up a subscription library 
after the model of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s at Philadelphia. The support- 
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ers and subscribers, thirty-three in 
number included the leading men of 
the city, among them being Col. Na- 
thaniel Meserve. 

In the summer of 1755, war clouds 
again began to gather in Europe. 
‘The Seven Years’ War was hasten- 
ing, in which Frederick the Great. of 
Prussia was to engage in a death 
struggle with the combined forces of 
Russia, Austria and France; as Park- 
man says:—‘A king against three 
queens, Elizabeth, Maria Theresa and 
Pompadour.” The English king, to 
protect his German fatherland, aided 
Frederick. The colonists again cen- 
tered their operations for the final 
abasement of the French in Canada. 
“There is no hope of repose for our 
thirteen colonies, so long as the 
French are masters of Canada,” said 
Benjamin Franklin upon his arrival 
in England in 1754. In anticipation 
of war, the enforced deportation of 
the French Acadians from Nova 
Scotia was resolved upon by the Eng- 
lish and the Colonists. In September 
of 1755, the deportation, variously 
estimated at from 3000 to 7000, was 
accomplished largely by the use of 
colonial shipping. Many of:the ships 
from Col.. Meserve’s shipyard at 
Portsmouth, were used for. that pur- 


been. imparted to the pitiablé situa- 
tion arising from this act, by Long- 
fellow, in his beautiful poem, “Evan- 
galine.” (For a Defence of this Act, 
see “Wolfe and Montcalm” by Park- 
man, Vol. I, p. 261 et seq.) 

News of Braddock’s defeat at 
Great Meadows by the French and 
Indians, in July 1755, flew from col- 
ony to colony and produced dismay. 
The French were preparing to move, 
again, against the English settle- 
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ments: in New England and New 
York.. Fort Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain was built by the French 
in 1755 and this fortification, togeth- 
er with Crown Point, was garrisoned 
by French and Indians. The Provinee 
of New Hampshire, in May 1756, 
raised another regiment, (one having 
been raised the previous year) of 
seven hundred men, ‘placing them 
under the command of Col. Nathaniel 
Meserve, the hero of the siege of 
Louisburg in 1745. This regiment 
was designed to operate against the 
military works of the French on Lake 
Champlain: . On the 26th of May 
1756, just before setting out from 
home with his regiment, Colonel Me- 
serve made and executed his last will, 
which is now on record at Concord 
in the Archives of the State Hist- 
orical Society, in which he assigns 
as a reason that “being bound on an 
Expedition against Crown Point and 
not knowing how God in his Provi- 
dence may dispose of me &c.” The 
Colonel moved this regiment from 
Portsmouth across to Albany, New 
York, where he was deflected from 
an expedition against Crown Point 
and detailed for service at Ft. Ed- 
ward, N. Y. In fact, the contemplat- 


ed attack against Crown Point was 
pose, An imperishable interest. has . 


abandoned. The service of Col. Mes- 
erve at Ft. Edward was of so high, 
meritorious and distinguished a 
character that the Earl of Loudon 
presented him with a pair of silver 
sauce boats bearing this inscription:- 

“From the Right Honorable the 

Earl of} ‘Loudon, Commander in 

Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in 
North America to Col. Nathaniel 
Meserve of New Hampshire in 
testimony of his Lordship’s ap- 
probation of his Good Service at 


an 
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Ft. Edward in 1756.” 

On the reverse side was a crown 
under which is “G. II. R.” In Octo- 
ber the New Hampshire regiment 
was disbanded and returned home. 

Early in 1757, a new regiment was 
raised by the colony of New Hamp- 
shire and again the command was 
given to Col. Nathaniel Meserve. This 
regiment consisted of five hundred 
men and again was designed for an 
expedition against Crown Point. 
its arrival in New York Col. Meserve 


and three companies were detached. 


and joined to the Earl of Loudon’s 
expedition against Louisburg. The 
residue of the regiment under com- 
mand of Lt. Col. Goff, was sent to 
Ft. William Henry. The massacre of 
these troops at Ft. William Henry by 
the Indian allies.of the French, furn- 
ished one of the darkest pages in col- 
onial history and reflects upon Mont- 
calm the French commander. 

The expedition to Lousburg left 
New York in June and arrived at Hal- 
ifax where it remained inactive until 
autumn, when it returned home. 
Loudon was dilatory and the expedi- 
tion was fruitless. Col 
reached home the middle-of. Novem- 
ber. 

The Gazette of November 18, 1757, 
reports that, : 

‘Since our last, came home to- town 

from New York, Nathaniel Meserve 

Esq., Colonel of the New: Hamp- 

Shire forces.” ooo, 

The reduction of Louisburg was de- 
termined upon again. in 1758, under 
the leadership of Gen. Amherst and 
Admiral Boscawen. New Hampshire 
raised a regiment. placing it under 
command of Col.-John Hart who had 
been Lieutenant.Colonel of Meserve’s 
regiment the previous year. Meserve 


On. 


Meserve . 


was again commissioned Colonel and 
placed in command of a corps consist- 
ing of 108 carpenters and sailed from 
Portsmouth on April 3, 1758, for 
Halifax where he arrived about a 
week later. It is obvious that Col. 
Meserve’s services in this expedition 
were to be of a similar character to 
those by..which he had distinguished 
himself in the former expedition in 
1745, but. it seems that a mecadam- 
ized road was.constructed by the be- 
seiging army this time, which re- 
lieved the troops of the hardship of 
drawing cannon over it. The seige 
of Louisburg commenced on June 1, 
1758. On the 23rd of June, Gen. Am- 
herst’s diary reads :— 

“Col. Messervey and most of his © 

carpenters taken ill of small pox 

which is a very great loss to the 
army.” ; 

This indicates that Col. Meserve 
and his men were destined for im- 
portant service in the reduction of 
Louisburg. On the 28th of June 
1758, the diary deads :— : 

“Col. Messervey and his son, both 

died today; and of his company of 

carpenters of 108 men all but 16 

in the small pox who are nurses 

to the sick. This is particularly 
sad at this time.” 

The news of this melancholy event 
reached Portsmouth about the middle 
of July and produced a profound sor- 
row. The Gazette of August 11, 
1758, in a discriminating notice of - 


the public service and high character 


of Col..Meserve, which contained the — 

expression of the sence of a public 

loss, said :— . 
“Col. Meserve was a gentleman of 
fine mechanical genius.’ Being a 
shipwright by profession, he at- 
tained eminence in his business and 
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acquired a handsome fortune. His 

moral and social character were un- 

blemished and in a military line, 
he was highly respected.” 

Within a few days after the un- 
timely death of Col. Meserve, Louis- 
burg fell to the English. In the fol- 
lowing year, the forces of Wolfe look- 
ed down from the Plains of Abraham 
upon the exposed citidal of Quebec. 
‘The French rallied to oppose, but lost. 
Quebec surrendered to the English 
and the dominion of the French in 
Canada, was at an end. The doughty 
New Hampshire Colonel did not sur- 
vive to witness the final and com- 
complete consummation of the pur- 
pose for which he had striven and 
to which he had sacrificed his life. 
He sleeps in an unknown and un- 
marked grave at Louisburg amid 
the scenes of his earliest triumphs. 


From all that has been said con- 
cerning the varied activities of Col. 
Nathaniel Meserve, we must yield to 
him, an unblemished character and 
a most successful issue in his private 
life. His service to the colony was 
brilliant, unselfish and patriotic. He 
‘was a true chevalier, faithful to his 
king, his colony and his word. He 
appears to have achieved unusual 
success in a financial and business 
way. As to what, if any cliffs of ad- 
versity, he was required to negotiate 
ere he attained the successful issue 
of his business career, we have no 
intimation. The devise to him un- 
der his father’s will was a pittance 
of ten pounds, but he had attained 
success before his father’s demise. 
The noon time of life found him the 
owner and operator of the largest 
shipyard in Portsmouth, if not in 
the colonies. 


No elaboration of his military 
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career is required. It suggests, how- 
ever, that his loyalty to the colony 
of New Hampshire was no greater 
than was his loyalty to the British 
Crown. The ‘Jersey people have al- 
ways had and now have an un- 
broken record for loyalty to the 
reigning house of Great Britain. 
(Charles II in the Channel Islands, 
by Hoskins.) Col. Meserve was an 
earnest devotee of the king of Eng- 
land and his recognition by the Earl 
of Loudon would indicate the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the British 
sovereign. Had he survived to the 
days of the Revolution, he might 
have remained loyal to the mother 
country. However, he was an officer 
at Louisburg at various times and 
must have been fully apprised of the 
negative consideration accorded to 
the colonial officers and men, by the 
British officers. He was associated 
in the Louisburg expeditions with 
men whose names afterwards be- 
came identified with the cause of the 
colonies in the Revolution. Who 
shall say but that had he lived, he 
would not have stood with Prescott 
at Bunker Hill or with Washington 
at Boston? 

In Portsmouth, where the Colonel 
was at home, we can fancy his name 
linked with every public endeavor. 
He was probably enlisted and his 
counsel and services requisitioned in 
the public affairs of Portsmouth and 
the colony. That he met each de- 
mand, none will question. We can 
imagine that the Colonel was held in 
much esteem by the good people of 
Portsmouth. The bells tolled in the 
old town when the news came of his 
death at Louisburg, and the press 
notices were most eulogistic. 


The Colonel contributed to Ports- 
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mouth two historic colonial houses, 
one built in 1740 and the other in 
1758, the year of his death and 
which was occupied by his son 
George. These homes are still stand- 
ing. There are many old houses in 
Portsmouth of pre-revolutionary 
times, which recall the Colonial days 
of affluence and grandeur. They lin- 
ger from the earliest hours of the 
nation, suggestive of the wealth and 
splendor and social life of the Ports- 
mouth of the earlier part of the 18th 
century. 

Large fortunes were made in 
Portsmouth in those days and Col. 
Meserve was one of the men of 
wealth of the city and the colony. 
He was distinguished as a large 
landed proprietor, as a shipbuilder 
and shipowner and was the first cit- 
izen of the city in a military way. 
He had enjoyed the. experience of 
travel which included the distinc- 
tion of having visited Europe. He 
enjoyed the favor of the King. 
Thus favored, it is not difficult to 
visualise the Colonel as he moved in 
the social life of old Portsmouth, 
among his contemporaries. 

It has been said that “Puritanism” 
had little influence in forming the 
character of Portsmouth. The peo- 
ple were little disposed toward days 
of fasting and prayer. Public events 
were celebrated with a ball instead 
of a sermon; rather than days of 
fasting, public demonstrations usual- 
ly ended with a feast. The people 


were impulsive and _ enthusiastic. 
But there was a dignity and grace 
and elegance about the social life, 
dress and mannerisms of: the old . 
city, that imitated in its splendor, 
the mother country across the sea. 
There were more private carriages 
and liveried servants in Portsmouth, 
in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants, that in any other place in 
New England. Ancient forms loom 
out of the distant dimmess, arrayed 
in all the splendor of the English 
court. Immense wigs, powdered 
snow white; embroidered waistcoats, 
ruffles of delicate Mechlin lace worn 
by the rougher sex, cocked hats and 
gold headed canes, fairly epitomize 
fashion’s dress in old Portsmouth. 
And then there were the chariots 
with liveried footmen behind to take 
the delicate footed gentlemen home. 
In his stately mansion, our Colonial 
gentleman and his estimable lady en- 
tertained with stately grace and 
elegance. 


In the colony of New Hampshire, 
at that time some negro slaves were 
held. Col. Meserve was one of the 
few slave holders of the staid old 
New England which decades later 
became the hot bed of abolition. 

Colonel Nathaniel Meserve was 
one of the prominent men of affairs 
in the rich and rare old Colonial 
days of New Hampshire. His life 
was required in the service of his 
king, at Louisburg on June 28, 1758. 
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New Hampshire State Grange 





The annual sessions of the New 
Hampshire State Grange, command 
public interest in larger measure 
than similar gatherings of any other 
fraternal organization, from the fact 
that the Grange, although a secret 
order in the strict sense of the term, 
unlike other such organizations, con- 
cerns itself, in large measure, with 
matters having to.do with the gen- 
eral public welfare: . 

The 53d annual session of... this 
body, made up of the masters. of the 
270 subordinate and 20 . Pomona 


~ _ 


= 

JAMES C. FARMER 

Master of State Grange 
Granges of the. State, with their 
Wives or husbands, as women are 
masters pf many of. the Granges, 
was held in the city of Dover, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 14, 15 and 16, with a good 
attendance from the order at large, 
aside from the actual membership, 
notwithstanding the fact that the an- 
nual meeting of the National Grange, 
holden in Portland, Me., during the 


previous month, had been largely at- 
tended by New Hampshire Patrons, 
many of whom received the Seventh, 
or highest degree of the order. 
The first and second days of the 
session were mainly devoted to rou- 
tine business, including the Master’s 
address; reports of. officers and com- 
mittees, exemplification of :degrees, 
memorial exercises, etc.; while the 
third day was signalized by the dee- 
laration of the policy of the organ- 
ization, regarding matters of public 
interest, as embodied in resolutions 
and committee reports adopted. 
Briefly stated the New Hampshire 
State Grange declares itself in favor 
of increased appropriations for the 
State Bureau of Markets; opposition 
to the purpose of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to discontinue service be- 
tween Portsmouth and North Ber- 
wick, Me.; a three per cent gasoline 
tax, three fourths of the proceeds to 
go for the benefit of trunk lines and 
state highways, and one fourth for 
the benefit of roads in the rural dis- 
tricts; an increase in registration 
fees for motor trucks and pleasure 
cars; continued appropriation for 
the N. H. Publicity Bureau; strict 
enforcement of the Prohibition 
Amendment and laws; opposition to 
a bond issue for highway purposes; 
in favor of the leasing of Muscle 
Shoals for the production of fertili- 


_zer for the farms; assessment of tax- 


es on farm property according to the 
earning capacity and sales value, and 
approving the agricultural program 
of the New England Council. 

By far the most important action 
of the Grange, however, was. the 
vote to establish an educational fund 
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for the aid of needy New Hampshire 
boys and girls, seeking advanced 
education. From this fund loans 
are to be made to aid boys and girls 
taking the Agricultural or Home 
Economics course at the State Uni- 
versity. By a unanimous vote $1000, 
from the Grange treasury, was set 
aside as a basis for this fund, to 
which additions are to be made by 
individual contribution, several hun- 
dred dollars having been pledged at 
the time by individual members in 


attendance, and the expectation is 
that from $6000 to $8000 will be 
made available within a year. 

The only officer chosen at this ses- 
sion of the Grange was a member of 
the Executive Committee, Wesley 
Adams of Londonderry, whose term 
had expired, being re-elected for an- 
other two years term. 

The Grange voted to accept the 
invitation of the Concord Chamber 
of Commerce to hold its next annual 
session in that city. 





New Hampshire Necrology 


WILLIAM DWIGHT CHANDLER, 
born in Concord, Feb. 3, 1863, died 
in the same city, November 5, 1926. 

Mr. Chandler was the son of the 
late William E., and Ann Caroline 
(Gilmore) Chandler. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, and by 
European travel and study. From 
1883 to 1892 he was assistant cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of 
Winona, Minn., and from 1892 to 
1898, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Republican Press Association 
of Concord, N. H. From 1898 to 
1918 he was publisher of the Con- 
cord Evening Monitor and the Inde- 
pendent Statesman, of which George 
H. Moses was editor, the two being 
partners in the ownership of the 
papers; and from April 1, 1918 he 
was editor and sole owner of the 
same, until the sale thereof to the 
Monitor-Patriot Company. 

Appointed Postmaster of Concord 
to succeed George E. Farrand, he as- 
sumed the duties of that office on 
October 1, 1922, and devoted him- 
self diligently to the same, up to the 
time of his last illness, some weeks 
before his death, the Concord office 
having become the most important 
in the State. 

He was a 33d degree Mason and 
prominent in the affairs of all the 


higher bodies of the order. He was 
also a member of the Wonalancet 
Club, and Capital Grange, P. of H., 
of Concord. 

On February 9, 1885, Mr. Chand- 
ler married Lillian M. Porter, of 
Winona, Minn., who survives him, 
with three sons, Clark P. of the U. 
S. Army (West Point 1917) William 
Dwight, U. S. N. (Annapolis 1911) 
and Horton L., Attorney at law and 
Mrs. Katherine Fogg, of Concord. 

JAMES E. DODGE, born in Lon- 
donderry, March 2, 1854, died in 
Manchester, November 22, 1926. 

He was the son of Malachi Dodge, 
a prominent mill man of Manchester, 
and was reared and educated in that 
city, graduating from the high 
school in the class of 1873, after 
which he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, being one of the 
oldest members of the Hillsborough 
Co. Bar at the time of his death. 
He was secretary and treasurer of 
the People’s Fire Insurance Co., for 
a time, and afterward -collector of 
the port of Portsmouth. In 1893 he 
was chosen Citv Auditor of Man- 
chester, and held the office for 25 
years. He was clerk of the N. H. 
Senate many years ago, had served 
in the House of Representatives, 
was a member of the last Senate, 
and, at the recent election was cho- 
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sen a member of the Executive 
Counci] for District No. 3. 

Mr. Dodge’ was a prominent Ma- 
son and had been Secretary of 
Washington Lodge for 48 years. He 
was a member of Grace Episcopal 
church of Manchester and of the 
Derryfield Club. 


DANIEL F. HEALEY, for many 
years prominent in public life in 
Hillsborough County, died in a Man- 
chester hospital on December 4, 
1926. Although born in Cedarbury, 
Wis., December 20, 1849, his mother 
returned with him to Manchester 
upon his father’s death soon after, 
and his home had been there most of 
his life. He served as a drummer 
boy in the 6th N. H. Regiment in 
the Civil war. Later he learned the 
machinists’ trade and was engaged 
in the same many years. He was 
appointed deputy sheriff in 1874, and 
was elected Sheriff of Hillsborough 
County in 1876, serving 13 years. 
He was representative in the Legis- 
lature in 1874 and 1875; was for some 
time 2 members of the Manchester 
Common Council: was supervisor of 
the Census for New Hampshire in 
1920, and had been a member of the 
staff of Gov. David H. Goodell. .He 
also served for a time as City Mar- 
shal of Nashua. 

He was a Catholic and a Knight of 
Columbus. In 1874 he married Miss 
Marv A. Sullivan, who died in 1885. 
Three sons survive; Daniel F. Jr., 
of Medway, Mass., and James A., 
and Arthur S., of Manchester. 


MARY MARTIN, born in Loudon, 
June 10, 1848, died in Concord Nov- 
ember 29, 1926. 

Miss Martin was the daughter of 
Theophilus and Sarah L. (Rowell) 
Martin and a sister of Hon. Nathan- 
iel E. Martin. After completing her 
school life as a student, she was her- 
self a teacher for many years, ser- 
ving in the public school at West 
Concord and in the Lyman School for 


Boys at Westborough, Mass. She 
was subsequently employed in the 
office of the Concord Street Railway, 
later by the Capital Fire Insurance 
Co., and finally, for some years in the 
office of the State Board of Charities 
and Correction. 

Miss Martin was noted for her 
faithful and efficient service, where- 
ever engaged; for her keen intellect 
and positive opinions, frankly ex- 
pressed. She was for many years 
an active and valued member of Capi- 
tal Grange, P. of H., of Concord. 


IDA CLARK HUMPHREY, born in 
South Newmarket (now Newfields), 
December 22, 1854, died at Concord, 
November 24, 1926. 

She came to Concord as a public 
school teacher in 1873, continuing 
in such service until 1888, when she 
became the wife of Stillman Humph- 
rey, later Mayor of Concord. She 
was greatly interested in the work 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, of 
which she was a devoted member, 
but for many years previous to her 
decease her chief interest had been 
in the Centennial Home for the Aged 
in Concord, being a member and Cor- 
responding Secretary of its board of 
trustees and reallv the directing 
spirit of the management. 

She is survived by a _ brother, 
Charles 8. Clark and a niece, Miss 
Addie W. Paul of Concord. 


GEORGE E. MORRILL, a promi- 
nent citizen of Manchester, who serv- 
ed that city as Collector of Taxes 
for 32 years, from 1879, died at his 
home on Chestnut street, December 
6, 1926. He was born in Dixon, 
Ill., January 18, 1845, son of Joseph 
O. Morrill, but removed with the 
family to New Hampshire in early 
childhood, and had spent most of 
his life in Manchester. He was a 
Methodist, and had been Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Derryfield Club. 
He leaves a widow and one son, Ro- 
bert A. Morrill. 
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